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ae Scenr is the “den” of Str Harry’s house in May- 
air, 

It is a swagger, pretentious apartment, more 
smoking-room than hbrary, and luxuriously fur- 
nished, rather after the “club” manner. 

On the x. is a large fireplace, with a fireguard, 

having cushioned seats, and an expensive rug before 
it. Above the fireplace is a painting of Lapy Sims in 
her wedding-dress, done some thirteen years earlier. 

_-There are other fine paintings about the walls. 

An armchair is above the fire. Another chair, high- 
backed, is set down R., below the fire. (See Ground 
Plan.) One feels that this chair has been brought in 
from another room for a special purpose. 

Against the L. wall is a large, deep settee, and below 
it a small writing-table or bureau. 

Near the centre of the room, somewhat L.c., is-% 
large writing-table with a single set of drawers only. 
Above it is a huge padded chair. Small stool, or chair 
at R. end of the table. 

Double doors up c. On the R. of these is a cabinet 
with decanter, cigar-boxes, etc., and on the L. is a 
long bookcase. 


The CuRTAIN rises on a scene of rehearsal of the 
ceremony of knighthood which is shortly to be con- 
ferred on Str Harry. 

‘5 
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Seated down R., on the high-backed chair, is LaDy 
Sims, who wears, a little unhappily, a magnificent 
“presentation” gown. She is a little over thirty, but 
is timid, careworn, and anxious—a woman with all 
the individuality crushed out of her by the force of 
her husband. She claps her hands thrice as a signal, 
looks at the door, and repeats this. 

Enter Sir Harry. He is fifty, decidedly inclined to 
stoutness. The type of a hard, able business man 
touched with crossness, fairly moral, ostentatiously 
charitable, “success” is written all over him. He is in 
ordinary dress—short jacket—and has a scarf round 
his waist from which depends a walking-stick as a 
sword. 

Big with satisfaction at the coming knighthood, he 
advances in the manner he conceives to be correct for 
the function. He goes on one knee to his wife, kisses 
her hand; she touches him on the shoulder with a 
paper-knife, and says “Rise, Sir Harry.” 

He kisses her hand again, rises, and retires, step- 
ping backward to R.c., bowing. 


Srr Harry (very complacent, and not to be con- 
tradicted). Did that seem all right, eh? 

Lapy Sims (anxious to please). I think perfectly. 

Sir Harry. But was it dignified ? 

Lapy Sims. Oh, very. And it will be still more so 
when you have the sword. 

Sir Harry. The sword will lend it an air. (He moves 
about.) There are really the five things— (Practising.) 
The glide— (he slides up R.c. and round) —the dip— 
(towards her, bends his knee) —the kiss— 


(She extends her hand. He throws a kiss.) 


—the tap—and you back out a knight. (He backs to 

below the table; he preens himself.) It’s short, but it’s a 

very beautiful ceremony. Anything you can suggest? 
Lapy Sims. No— (Nervously) —you don’t think you 
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have practised till you know what to do almost—almost 
too well? 
Sir Harry (snapping). I do not. Don’t talk nonsense. 
Wait till your opinion’s asked for. (He glides to L.) 
Lapy Sims. I’m sorry, Harry. 


(Str Harry glides up t., turns and glides down. Enter 
Tompes, the butler. Eapy Sims has risen, and he 
comes down to her x.c., with a card on a salver.) 


(Taking the card, and reading.) “The Flora Type- 
‘writing Agency.” 

Sir Harry (going up-to L. of the table). Oh, yes. I 
telephoned them to send someone. A woman, I suppose, 
Tombes? (Pronounced “Toms.” ) 

Tompes, Yes, Sir Harry. 

Str Harry. Show her in here. 


“ (Tomes bows, and goes up.) 
And—Tombes— 
(TomBes checks up R.C.) 


—strictly speaking, you know, I’m not Sir Harry till 
Thursday. \ 

Tomses. Beg pardon, sir, but it is such a satisfaction 
to us. 

Sir Harry (genially). Ah, they like it downstairs, do 
they ? 

TomBes (unbending). Especially the females, Sir 
Harry. 

Str Harry. Exactly. Quite so, Tombes— (a nod of 
dismissal) you can show her in. (He draws the stick 
from the scarf and lays it down.) 


(Exit ToMBEs.) 


You can tell her what she’s wanted for, Emmy, while I 
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change. (Untying the scarf.) You can tell her—the sort 
of things about me that will come better from you. (He 
rolls the scarf.) You heard what Tombes said? “Es- 
pecially the females!” (He moves about, complacently.) 
And he’s right. Success! The women like it even better 
than the men! And rightly—for they share! You share, 
Lady Sims! (With an exaggerated bow.) Not a woman 
will see that gown without being sick with envy of it. J 
know them! (He goes up stage, opens the door and 
turns.) Have all our lady friends in to see it. It'll make 
them ill for a week! 


(He exits in great good humour, going R. A pause. 
Lapy Sims stands r.c. She seems to relax, as if from 
fatigue—or it may be relief at being alone. The next 
moment she is alert, for TomBes enters from L., 
ushering in Kate. He comes to R.c. Kate is up c. She 
is about forty, but in contrast to Lapy Sis is quietly 
self-reliant and serene. She is simply but tastefully 
dressed, and carries a portable typewriter. TOMBES 
bows and exits, closing the door.) 


Kate (pleasant though quite respectful, coming down 
to above the table). Good morning, madam. 

Lapy Sims (in her nervous way). Good morning. 
(She lays the paper-knife on the table.) Is that the 
typewriter ? 

Kate, Yes. (She puts the machine on the table.) I 
suppose if I am to work in here I may as well take 
this off— (She takes off her hat.) I get on better with- 
out it. (She puts her hat on the . end of the table.) 

Lavy Sims. Certainly. (She is quite unaware that 
KatE has anticipated her permission.) I—ought to 
apologize—for my gown. I am to be presented this week 
—and I was trying it on. (She moves down R., showing 
the gown, but without undue pride. 

Kate (frankly interested). It is beautiful—if I may 
presume to say so. 
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Lapy Sims (flushing with unusual pride). Yes, it is 
very beautiful. Sit down, please. 


(Kate sits calmly, as if it were her own office, and 
removes the cover of the machine.) 


KaTE (removing her gloves). I suppose it is some 
copying you want done. I got no particulars. I was told 
to come to this address,*but that was all. 

Lapy Sts. Oh, it isn’t for me. (She goes up to R. 
of Kate.) It is for my husband. And it isn’t exactly 
copying. He wants a number of letters answered—hun- 
dreds of them—letters and telegrams of congratulation. 
(She says this with some-pride.) 

KATE (putting some paper in the machine). Yes? 


(Kate’s failure to be most impressed makes Lapy Sims 
a little nervous.) 


‘Lavy Sims. My husband is—a remarkable man. 
{impressively.) He is about to be knighted. For his 
“services to— 


(Kate turns enquiringly as Lavy Sims cannot find the 
word.) 


—for his services. (A futile movement of the hands. .) 
He can explain it so much better than I can. 

Karte (pleasantly business-like, adjusting the panerks 
And I am to answer the congratulations ? 

Lapy Sims. Yes. 

Kate. It is work I have had some experience at. (She 
commences to type.) 

Lapy Sims (after watching a moment, slightly per- 
turbed). But you can’t begin till you know what he 
wants to say. 

Kate (without looking round—typing). Only a 
specimen letter. Won’t it be the usual thing? 

Lapy Sts, Is there a usual thing? 
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Karte (nodding, intent on her typing). Oh, yes. 

Lapy Sims (watching her rather wistfully). How 
quickly you do it. It must be delightful to be able to do 
something—and to do it well. (She moves a little to R. 
and turns.) 

Kate (emphatic). Yes, it is delightful. (Still typing.) 

Lapy Sims (suddenly remembering her duty). But 
excuse me— 


(Kate stops typing, looks across at Lavy Sims, who 
comes back to her.) 


—I don’t think that will be any use. My husband wants 
me to explain to you that his is an exceptional case. 


(Kate leans forward, listening.) 


He didn’t try to get this honour in any way. It was a 
complete surprise to him. 

Kate (cheerfully practical—without sarcasm). That’s 
what I’ve written. 

Lapy Sims. But how could you know? 

Kate (as before). I only guessed. 

Lapy Sims (surprised). Is that—the usual thing? 

Kate (casually). Oh, yes. (Examining what she has 
written. ) 

Lapy Sims. They don’t try to get it? 

Kate. I don’t know. That is what we are told to say 
in the letters. (She continues her typing.) 

Lapy Sis (retreating from the table a pace). I 
should explain that— 


(KATE pauses.) 


—my husband is not a man who cares for honours. So 
long as he does his duty— 

as Yes, I’ve been putting that in. 

Lapy Sms. Have you? But he particularly wants it 
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to be known that he would have declined a title were it 
not— 
Kate (looking at her typewriting). I’ve got it here. 
Lapy Sims. What have you got? i 


(She comes up to above Kater, to glance at the typing. 
Kate, removing the letter, half-turns to her.) 


Kare (reading). “Indeed, I would have asked to be 
allowed to decline, had it not been that I want to please 
my wife.” a 

Lapy Sims. But how could you know it was that? 

Kate. Is it? 

Lapy Sims (as if shé had not heard the question). 
Do they all accept for that reason? 

Kate (quite practical, replacing the paper in the 
machine). That is what we are told to say in the letters. 

Lapy Sims (moving above Karte to her L.). It is al- 
most as if you knew my husband. 

Kate (preparing to resume typing). I assure you I 
‘don’t even know his name. 

Lapy Sims (a little agitated). Oh, but he wouldn’t 
like that! I ought to have—but here he comes himself. 


(Str Harry re-enters up c. from R., in the correct dress 
of a City magnate. Kate rises, but does not immedi- 
ately turn to him.) ~ * 


This is the lady, Harry. 
Str Harry (bustling down r.c.). Yes, yes. Good 
morning, my dear. 


(Lapy Sims removes the scarf and stick from the table 
to the settee at L., so she does not see what immedi- 
ately follows. Str Harry reaches the fireplace and 
turns. KATE looks across at him and their eyes meet. 
It is a great shock to them. But after the first start 
Karte evidently finds some humour in the situation. 
Sir Harry looks very black. Both instinctively glance 
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at Lapy Sims, but she is returning to the table and 
has evidently seen nothing.) 


Lapy Sims. I have been trying to explain to her— 

Sir Harry (too startled to follow her). Eh?—What? 
Leave it to me, Emmy; I'll attend to her. 

Lapy Sims. Yes—I— 1 


(She is suddenly conscious that she has merited dis- 
approval and is not wanted, though she does not know 
why. She goes silently to the door, inclining her head 
to Kate on the way, who responds serenely. Exit 
Lapy Sims. Sir Harry braces himself.) 


Sir Harry (with concentrated scorn). You! 

Kate (as if agreeing). Yes, it’s funny. 

Str Harry. The shamelessness of your daring to 
come here. 

Kare. Believe me, it is not less of a surprise to me. 
(Sir Harry, with a snort of disgust, turns to the fire.) 
I was sent here in the ordinary way of business. 

(Sr Harry turns again to look at her.) 
I was only given the number of the house. 
(Str Harry paces up R.C.) 
I wasn’t told the name. 
(Str Harry returns down R.c.) 

Str Harry. The ordinary way of business! (With a 

contemptuous gesture.) This is what you’ve fallen to. 


(Snorting.) A typist! (He turns to the fire.) 
Kate (unwithered). Think of it. 
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Sir Harry (turning back). After going through 
worse straits, I’ll be bound. 

Kate. Much worse straits. (She recalls some grim 
memories, but not bitterly.) 

Sir Harry (laughing coarsely). My congratulations ! 

Kate (serenely). Thank you, Harry. 

Sir Harry (annoyed). Eh? What was that you called 
me,madam? 

Karte. Isn’t it Harry? On my soul I forget! (She sits 
calmly at the typewriter.) 

Sir Harry. It isn’t Harry-to you. My name is Sims, 
if you please. 

Kare. Yes, I hadn’t forgotten that. It was my name 
too, you see. 

Srr Harry (crossing to her, x. end of the table). It 
was your name till you forfeited the right to bear it. 

Karte. Exactly. (The faintest smile plays around her 


- mouth.) 


Smr Harry (gloating, plunges his hands in his pockets 
and strides between the table and desk). I was furious 
to find you here, but on second thoughts it pleases me. 
There’s a grim justice in this! 

Kate (leaning forward, interested). Tell me! 

Sir Harry. Do you know what you were brought 
here to do? 

Kare. I have just been learning. You have been made 
a knight, and I am to answer the letters of congratula- 
tion. 2 

Str Harry. That’s it—that’s it! (Back at the table.) 
You come on this day— (tapping the r. end of the 
table) as my servant. 

Kate (ironically echoing his triumph). 1! Who might 
have been—Lady Sims. 

Str Harry (snapping). And you are her typist in- 
stead. (Tapping it out on the table.) And—she has four 
men-servants! (Back to the fireplace.) Oh, I am glad 
you saw her in her presentation gown. (He jingles the 
money in his pockets.) 
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Kate (her mouth twitching). I wonder if she would 
let me do her washing, Sir Harry? 

Str Harry (with an assumption of great dignity). 
You can go. The mere thought that only a few flights 
of stairs separates such as you from my innocent 
children— 


(Kate rises.) 


Kate (slowly). You have children? 
Sir Harry (complacently). Two. 


(Kate sits, then:) 


Kate (in her former manner). Such a nice number. 

Str Harry (to vex her). Both boys. 

Kate. Successful in everything. Are they like you, 
Sir Harry? (Adjusting the paper.) 

Sir Harry. They are very like me. 

Kate (intent on her machine). That’s nice. 

Str Harry (stung). Will you please to go? 

Kate (rising, rips the paper from the machine). 
Heigho! What shall I say to my employer? 

Sir Harry (strutting back to the fire). That is no 
affair of mine. 

Kate, No—(suddenly)—what will you say to Lady 
Sims? 

Sir Harry (his back to the fire, faces her). I flatter 
myself that whatever I do, Lady Sims will accept with- 
out comment. 

Kate (smiling as she replaces the lid on the type- 
writer). Still the same old Harry. 

Str Harry (angrily). What do you mean? 

Karte. Only that you have the old confidence in your 
profound knowledge of the sex. 

Srr Harry. I suppose I know my own wife. 

Kate ( com on her hat). I suppose so. (She looks 
_ across at him.) I was only remembering that you used 
to think you knew her in the days when I was the lady. 
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(Scewling, Str Harry turns away and pokes the fire 
viciously. KATE smilingly regards hs back, then 
turns to regard herself in the mirror on the v. wall. 
She adjusts her hat. Str Harry straightens up. KATE 
takes the typewriter and gloves in her hands.) 


Well, good-bye, Sir Harry. Won’t you ring, and the 
oe men-servants will show me out? (She moves to the 
oor.) 

Sir Harry (hesitating). Wait a minute—as you are 
here, there’s one thing—tell me—who was the man? 

Kate (just below the door, smiling). You never 
found out? 

Str Harry. I could never be sure. 

Kare. I thought that would worry you. 

Str Harry (sneering). It’s plain that he soon left 
you. 

Kate. Very soon. 

Str Harry. As I could have told you. (He moves up 
towards her.) Then who was he? It’s fourteen years 
ago. It can’t matter to any of us now. Kate, tell me who 
he was. 

Kate (moving down and a little away from him). 
Better not ask. 

Sir Harry (following her). I do ask. Tell me! 

Kate (sincerely, looking at him). It’s kinder not to 
tell you. 3 

Str Harry (violently, crossing down v.c. below the 
table). Then, by God, it was one of my pals! (He 
swings round to face her.) Was it Bernard Roche? 


(She shakes her head.) 


It may have been someone who comes to my house still ! 
Kate. I think not. (She places the typewriter on the 
table.) Fourteen years! (She looks at him enquiringly.) 
You found my letter that night when you came home? 
Sir Harry (impatiently). Yes! 
Kate. I propped it against the decanter. I thought 
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you would be sure to see it there. (She comes down R.c. 
and looks about her.) It was a room not unlike this, and 
the furniture arranged in the same attractive way. How 
it all comes back to me! (She turns to look over at him.) 
Don’t you see me, Harry, in hat and cloak, putting the 
letter there— (she imitates putting a letter against the 
inkstand) and then—stealing out into the night to 
meet— 

S1r Harry (sharply, moving to below the L. end of 
the table). Who? 

Kate. Him! (She moves to the fireplace, and sits on 
the fender seat.) Hours pass—no sound in the room 
but the tick-tack tick-tack of the clock; and then, about 
midnight, you return, alone. You take— 

Sir Harry. I wasn’t alone! 

Kate (surprised). No? Oh! Here. have I all these 
years been picturing it wrongly? (She rises impulsive- 
ly.) I believe something interesting happened. 

Str Harry (unable to meet her eyes). Something 
confoundedly annoying. 

Kate (coaxing). Oh, do tell me! 

Sir Harry (facing her). We won't go into that. Who 
was the man? (Entreating.) Come on! (Impatiently.) 
Surely a man has a right to know with whom his wife 
bolted. 

Kate. Surely the wife has a right to know how he 
took it. 

Srr Harry (regarding this as impudence). Tuts! 
(He turns away.) 

Kate (with an idea). A fair exchange! You tell me 
what happened—(she takes off her hat) and I'll tell you 
who he was. 

Sir Harry (turns back sharply). You will? 


(She nods.) 


Very well. 


(Kate throws her hat on the table, and sits on the top 
end of the fire seat. He goes to the lower end and sits.) 
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(Str Harry jumps up, and strides up Rc. Kate 
smiles.) 


Go on, Harry. 
(He turns down again, making a wry face.) 


Str Harry (snappily). As you know, I was dining 
at the club that night. 

Kate. Yes. 

Sir Harry (below the table). Jack Lamb drove me 
home. Mabbett Green was with us, and I asked them 
to come in for a few minutes, and they did. 

Kate. Jack Lamb—Mabbett Green. I think I remem- 
ber them. Jack was in Parliament, I think? 

Str Harry. No, that was Mabbett. They came into 
the house with me— (Suddenly excited, he swings 
_round and goes up to her.) Was it him? 

Kate (not understanding). Who? 

Sir Harry. Mabbett? 

Kate. What? 

Sir Harry. The man! 

Kate. What man? (Realizing.) Oh! No, Harry. I 
thought you said he came into the house with you? 

Sir Harry. That might have been a blind. 

Kate, Well, it wasn’t. Go on. 


(A pause as Str Harry goes to the R. end of the table 
and turns.) 


Str Harry. They came in to finish a talk we had been 
having at the club. 
Kate. An interesting talk, evidently. 


(Sir Harry pulls another sour face and throws himself 
sulkily into the chair above the table.) 
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Sir Harry. The papers had been full that evening of : 
the elopement of some countess woman with a fiddler— 
what was her name? 

Kate (impatiently). Does it matter? 

Srr Harry. No. We had been discussing the thing— 
and I had been rather warm— . 

Kate (almost gurgling with relish). I begin to see! 
_ (She jumps up and comes to the x. of the table.) You 
had been saying that it served the husband right, that 
the man who couldn’t look after his wife deserved to 
lose her. Wasn’t that it? It was one of your favourite 
themes. Oh, Harry, say it was that! 

Sir Harry (sourly). It may have been something like 
that. 

Kare. And all the time the letter was there—waiting. 
Harry, it is sweet of you to tell me. 


(At this moment his faec is far from sweet.) 


I forget what I said precisely in the letter. 

Sir Harry (scornful). So do I! (Tapping the table 
furiously.) But I have it still. 

Kate (unperturbed) Do let me see it again. 

Str Harry (contemptuously). You’re welcome to it 
as a gift. (He unlocks a drawer, rammages for the letter 
and throws it on the table.) 

Kate (picking it up). Yes, that’s it. How you did 
crumple it! (She reads it, not without curiosity.) “Dear 
husband. I call you that for the last time—I am off. I 
am what you call making a bolt of it. I won't try to 
excuse myself or to explain, for you would not accept 
the excuses, nor understand the explanation. It will be 
a little shock to you, but only to your pride; what will 
astound you is that any woman could be such a fool as 
to leave such a man as you. May you be very happy. 
Your ungrateful Kate—P.S. You needn’t try to find 
out who he is. You will try, but you won’t succeed.” 
(She turns away R., folding the letter.) I may really 
have it for my own? 
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Sir Harry (sneering). You really may! 

Kate. If you would care for a typed copy? 

Sir Harry (savagely). None of your sauce! (Sulki- 
ly.) I had to let them see it in the end. 

a (visualizing). I can picture Jack Lamb eating 
it! 

Sir Harry. A penniless parson’s daughter. (He rises 
angrily.) 

Kate (serenely). That’s all I was. (She sits on the 
fire seat.) 

Str Harry. We searched for the two of you high 
and low. (He throws the paper-knife, which he was 
holding, down on the table.) 

Kate. Private detectives ? 

Str Harry. They couldn’t get on the track of you. 
(Above the chair.) 

Kate (smiling). No? 

Sir Harry. But at last the courts let me serve the 

vipers by advertisement on a man unknown, and I got 
“my freedom. 

Karte. So I saw. It was my last news of you. 

Sir Harry (triumphantly). And I married again just 
as soon as ever I could. 

Kate. They say that is always a compliment to the 
first wife! 

Sir Harry (violently). I showed them! 

Kate. You soon let them see that if one woman was a 
fool, you still had the pick of the basket to choose from. 

Str Harry. Yes, by James I did! (To the x. end of 
the table.) 

Kate (dragging him back to earth). But still, you 
wondered who he was. 

Sir Harry. I suspected everybody—even my pals. I 
felt like jumping at their throats and crying—“It’s 
you!’ 

Karte, You had been so admirable to me, an instinct 
told you that I was sure to choose another of the same. 

Str Harry (facing out in front). I thought, it can’t 
be money, so it must be looks. Some dolly face. (He 
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turns to stare at her.) He must have had something 
wonderful about him to make you willing to give up all 
that you had with me. 

Kate (rises, speaking almost pityingly). Poor Harry. 

Sir Harry. And it couldn’t have been going on for 
long, for I would have noticed the change in you. 

Kate (the faint smile returning). Would you? 

Srr Harry. I knew you so well. 

Kate. You amazing man. (She turns away and plays 
with an ornament on the mantelpiece.) 

Str Harry. So who was he? Out with it. 

Kate (without turning). You are determined to 
know? 

Sir Harry. Your promise. You gave your word. 

Kate. If I must—(a touch of real regret in her voice) 
—I’m sorry I promised. (She turns her head and looks 
at him steadily.) There was no one, Harry. No one at 
all. 

Sir Harry (striding to her). If you think you can 
play with me— 

Karte. I told you that you wouldn’t like it. 

Sir Harry (rasping). It’s unbelievable. 

Karte. I suppose it is; but it’s true. 

Sir Harry. Your letter itself gives you the lie. 

Karte, That was intentional. 


(Sir Harry gives a start.) 


I saw that if the truth were known you might have 
difficulty in getting your freedom—and as I was getting 
mine, it seemed fair that you should have yours also, 


(An exclamation of incredulity from Str Harry.) 


So I wrote my good-bye in words that could be taken 
to mean what you thought they meant, and I knew the 
law would back you in your opinion—for the law, like 
you, Harry, has a profound understanding of women. 
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Str Harry (flinging away to above the chair at the 
table). I don’t believe you yet. 

Kate. Perhaps that’s the best way to take it. It’s less 
unflattering than the truth. But you were the only one. 
You sufficed! 


(For a moment Str Harry glares. Then he jerks the 
“chair out.) 


Str Harry. Then what mad impulse— 

Kate. It was no impulse, Harry. I had thought it out 
for a year. 

Str Harry. Av year! (He flings himself into the 
chair.) One would think, to hear you, that I hadn’t been 
a good husband to you. 

Kate (smiling, as she approaches the table). You 


. were a good husband, according to your lights. 


Sir Harry, I think so. 

Kate. And a moral man. And chatty—and quite a 
philanthropist. 

Sir Harry. All women envied you. 

Kate. How you loved me to be envied! 

Sir Harry. I swaddled you in luxury. 


(Kate, her hands to her cheeks, shudders.) 


Kate. That was it— 3 

Sir Harry. What? 

Karte (dropping her hands). How you beamed at me 
when I sat at the head of your fat dinners in my fat 
jewellery surrounded by your fat friends. 

Sir Harry. They weren’t so fat. 

Kate (dropping on to the stool x. of the table). All 
except those who were so thin. Have you ever noticed, 
Harry, that many jewels make women either incredibly 
fat or incredibly thin? 

Sir Harry. No! We had all the most interesting 
society of the day. It wasn’t only business men—there 
were authors, painters, politicians— 
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Kate (with a gesture). Only the glorious, dazzling 
successes. Oh, the fat talk while we ate too much. About 
who was making a hit and who was slipping back, and 
what the ‘noo’ house cost and the ‘noo’ motor, and the 
gold soup plates, and who was to be the ‘noo’ knight. 

Str Harry (obstinately). Was anybody getting on 
better than me—and consequently you? 

Kate. Consequently me! (She rises, moves R.c. and 
turns.) Oh, Harry, you and your sublime religion! 

Str Harry. My religion? I never was one to talk 
about religion, but— 

Kate. Pooh, Harry, you don’t even know what your 
religion was, and is and will be till the day of your 
expensive funeral. One’s religion is whatever he is most 
interested in, and yours is—Success. (She sits on the 
fire seat.) 

Sm Harry (quoting from his morning paper). Am- 
bition—it is the last infirmity of noble minds. 

Kate. Noble minds! 


(Something of the truth dawns on Str Harry. He leans 
forward, half-incredulous.) 


Sir Harry. You are not saying that you left me be- 
cause of my success? 

Kate. Yes. (Rising.) That was it. I couldn’t stand it. 
If you had had a failure now and then. But your success 
was suffocating me. The passionate craving—I had to 
be done with it, to find myself among people who had 
not got on. 

Sir Harry (sneering). There are plenty of them. 

Kate. There were none in our set. When they began 
to go down hill they rolled out of our sight— 

Srr Harry. I tell you I’m worth a quarter of a 
million ! 

Kate. That’s what you are worth to yourself. (She 
goes to above the table, on his x.) I'll tell you what you 
were worth to me—exactly twelve pounds. For I made 
up my mind that I could launch myself on the world 
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alone if I could prove my mettle by earning twelve 
pounds. (A slight pause.) And as soon as I had earned 
it—I left you. 

Sir Harry (looking front). Twelve pounds! 

Kate (cheerfully). That’s your value to a woman. If 
she can’t make it, she has to stick to you. 

Sir Harry. You valued me at more when you mar- 
ried me. 7 

Kate (looking down at him, with a private smile). 
You see, I didn’t know you.then. (She moves round to 
the x. end of the table.) If only you had been a man, 
Harry? 

Sir Harry. A'man! What do you mean by “a man”? 

Kate. Haven’t you heard of them? They are some- 
thing fine, and every woman is loath to admit to herself 
that her husband is not one. When she marries, even 


. though she has been a very trivial person, there is in her 


some vague stirring towards a worthy life. She knows 
her chance lies in him! If there is something good in 
him, what is good in her finds it, and they join forces 
against the baser parts. So I didn’t give you up willing- 
ly, Harry. I invented all sorts of theories to explain you. 
Your hardness—I said it was a fine want of mawkish- 
ness. Your coarseness—I said it goes with strength. 
Your contempt for the weak—I called it virility. Your 
want of ideals—was clear-sightedness. Your ignoble 
views on women—I tried to think them funny. 


(Sir Harry rises, facing her.) 
Oh, I clung to you to save myself, but I had to let go; 
you had only the one quality, Harry—success—you had 
it so strong that it swallowed all the others. 


(A moment’s pause.) 


Sir Harry (looking at her). How did you earn that 
twelve pounds? ' 
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Kate. It took me nearly six months, but I earned it 
fairly. (She touches the typewriter.) I learned this. 


(Sir Harry jerks his chair aside.) 


I hired it and taught myself. I got some work through 
a friend, and with my first twelve pounds I paid for my 
machine. Then—I considered I was free to go, and I 
went. 

Sm Harry (going up to her). All this going on in 
my house, while you were living in the lap of luxury? 

Kate. Yes. 

Sir Harry. By God, you were determined. 

KaTE (meeting his eyes). By God, I was. 


(Str Harry looks at her for a moment in silence; then 
he crosses behind her to the fireplace and looks down 
into the fire—Then:) 


Str Harry. How you must have hated me! 

Kate (puts on her hat). Nota bit !—(she takes up the 
first glove)—after I saw there was a way out. From 
that hour, you amused me—I was even sorry for you, 
for I saw that you couldn’t help yourself. Success is just 
a fatal gift. 

Sm Harry. Oh, thank you. 

Kate. Yes, and some of your most successful friends 
knew it. One or two of them looked very sad at times, 
as if they might have come to something if they hadn’t 
got on. 

Sir Harry (to whom this is sacrilege). The battered 
crew you live among now—what are they but folk that 
have tried to succeed, and failed? 

Karte. That’s it—they try, but they fail. 

Str Harry. And always will fail. 

KaTE (putting on the second glove). Always! Poor 
souls—I say of them. Poor soul, they say of me. It 
keeps us human. That’s why I never tire of them. 


aa 
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Sir Harry. Bah! Kate, I tell you I’ll be worth half a 
million yet. 

Kate (serenely, adjusting her hat). I’m sure you 
will. You’re getting stout, Harry. (She takes the mirror 
from her handbag.) 

Sir Harry. No, I’m not. (He turns back to the fire- 
place.) 

KATE (looking into the mirror, adjusting her hair). 
What was the name of that fat old fellow who used to 
fall asleep at our dinners? ~“ 

Sir Harry (turning to her). If you mean Sir Wil- 
liam Crackley— 

Kate. That’s the man! (She puts away the mirror.) 
Sir William was to me a perfect picture of the grand 
success. He had got on so well that he was very, very 
stout, and when he sat on a chair it was thus—(she 


’ drops on to the stool, her hands meeting in front of 


her)—as if were holding his success together. That is 
what you are working for, Harry. You will have that 
and the half-million about the same time. 

Str Harry (crossing to R.c.). Will you please leave 
my house? 

Kate (rises, good-humouredly). But don’t let’s part 
in anger. How do you think I am looking, Harry, com- 
pared to the dull, inert thing that used to roll round in 
your padded carriages? 

Str Harry (going up R.c., and turning down). Oh, 
I forget what you were like. I’m very sure you never 
could have held a candle to the present Lady Sims. 

Kate (Pointing to the picture over the fireplace). 
That is a picture of her, isn’t it? 

Str Harry (with triumph). In her wedding-gown. 
Painted by a Royal Academician. 

Kate (wickedly). A knight? 

Sm Harry (striding up R.c.). Yes. (He has missed 
the point.) 

Kate (looking at the picture). It is a very pretty face. 

Sir Harry (crosses down t.c.). Acknowledged to be 
a beauty everywhere. 
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Karte (without turning). There is a merry look in her 
eyes—and character in the chin. 

Sm Harry (L.c., below the table). Noted for her wit. 

Karte (gently, still with her eyes on the picture). All 
her life before her when that was done. It’s a spirituelle 
face, too. (Suddenly turns, speaking with a flash of 
scorn.) Oh, Harry, you brute. 

Str Harry. Eh? What? 

Kate (indicating the picture). That dear creature— 
capable of becoming a noble wife and mother—she is 
the spiritless querulous woman of no account that I saw 
here a few minutes ago. I could have forgiven you for 
myself, for I escaped—but for that poor lost soul, oh, 
Harry, Harry! 

Sir Harry (waving her angrily towards the door). 
’ll thank you— (His hand drops.) If ever there was a 
woman proud of her husband and happy in her mar- 
ried life, that woman is Lady Sims. 

Kate (reflectively). I wonder. 

Stir Harry (bending towards her, over the table). 
Then you needn’t wonder. (He turns and goes round 
the L. end of the table in silence.) 

Kate (looking out ahead of her, and speaking slow- 
ly). If I was a: husband—it is my advice to all of them 
—I would often watch my wife quietly, to see whether 
the twelve-pound look was not coming into her eyes. 
(She turns to Str Harry.) Two boys, did you say, and 
both like you? 

Sir Harry (harshly). What is that to you? 

KATE (gazing out again, with glistening eyes). I was 
only thinking that somewhere there are two little girls 
who, when they grow up—the dear, pretty girls who are 
all meant for the men that don’t get on! (She picks u 
her typewriter.) Well, good-bye, Sir Harry. (She holds 
out her hand.) 

Smr Harry (coming to above the chair). Say first 
that you’re sorry. 

Karte. For what? 
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Sir Harry, That you left me. Say that you regret it 
bitterly. You know you do. 


(Kate smiles and shakes her head, He is rather pathetic 
in his disappointment.) 


You’ve spoilt the.day for me. 

Karte (nicely, going to him, and patting his arm). I’m 
sorry for that, but it’s only a pin-prick. I suppose it’s a 
little jarring, in the moment of your triumph, to know 
that there’s one—acquaintance, who doesn’t think you a 
success. But you'll soon forget it. (She moves to R.c.) 
Who cares what a typist thinks? 

Sir Harry (snapping). Nobody! A typist at eighteen 
shillings a week! 

Kate. Not a bit of it, Harry. I double that. 

Sir Harry. Magnificent! 


(There is a soft knocking at the door. Both glance in 
that direction. Then Str Harry moves a pace L., to 
the table, while KATE comes to R.C.) 


Lapy Sims (off stage). May I come in? 

Sir Harry (rather appealingly). It’s Lady Sims. 

Kate (smiling). I won't tell! (In a roguish whisper, 
leaning over the table.) Afraid to come intosher hus- 
band’s room without knocking! (She moves back to 
R.C. ) 

Sir Harry (with a flash of spirit). She’s not! (Ux- 
oriously, going up Cc.) Come in, dearest! 


(Enter Lavy Sts, bearing the sword.) 


Lapy Sims (thinking she has pleasant news). Harry, 
the sword has come! ‘ 

Sir Harry (without enthusiasm, comes down to the 
table). Oh, all right. 

Lapy Sims (rather dashed). But I thought you were 
so eager to practise with it? 
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(Sr Harry catches a tiny smile on Kate’s face, and is 
furious.) 


Sir Harry (sharply). Put it down, 

Kate (to Lapy Sims). It is a beautiful sword—(to 
Sir Harry)—if I may say so. 

Lapy Sims (gratefully). Yes. 


(Both ladies admire the sword. StR Harry comes round 
to L. and below the table.) 


Srr Harry. Emmy, the one thing your neck needs is 
more jewels. 

Lavy Sims (turns, faltering). More? (She places the 
sword on the table.) 

Sir Harry. Some—(he casually waves his hand)— 
ropes of pearls. I'll see to it. It’s a bagatelle to me. (He 
presses a bell-push on the table.) I won't detain you any 
longer, miss. 

Kate (moving as if to go). Thank you. 

Lapy Sims. Going already? You’ve been very quick. 

Str Harry (attending to the papers). The person 
doesn’t suit, Emmy. 

Lavy Sims (to Kate). I’m sorry. 

Kate. So am I, madam, but it can’t be helped. 


(Enter TomBEs. ) 
Good-bye, your ladyship. Good-bye, Sir Harry. 


(Str Harry turns away. Kate inclines her head to 
Lapy Sims, who smiles faintly. KATE goes out c., to 
the r., followed by TomBEs.) 


Lapy Sims. She seemed such a capable woman. 

Str Harry (striding across below the table to the 
fire). I don’t like her style at all. 

Lapy Sims. Of course, you know best. 

Str Harry (hands in his pockets, jingling his mon- 
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ey). Lord, how she winced when I said I was to give 
you those ropes of pearls! 

Lapy Sims (fingering the sword). Did she? I didn’t 
notice. I suppose so. (She sits on the stool R. of the 
table.) 

Smr Harry (irritably). Suppose? Surely I know 
enough about women to know that? 

Lapy Sims. Yes—oh, yes. (She pushes the sword 
away.) 

Sir Harry. Emmy, I know you-well, don’t I? I can 
read you like a book, eh? 


(Lapy Sims seems not to have heard.) 


What? 
Lavy Sims (nervously). Yes, Harry. 


(Str Harry glides over to her and touches her dress 
~ with a geniality that seems to have some anxiety about 
-- it.) 

Sir Harry. What a different existence yours is from 
that poor lonely wretch’s. 

Lapy Sims (making a bad blunder). Yes, but she has 
a very contented face. 

Sir Harry (impatiently, striding back to the fire). 
All put on! (There is no corroboration. He turns shgrp- 
ly.) What? 

Lapy Sims. I didn’t say anything. 

"| Sir Harry (snapping). One would think you envied 
er. 

Lapy Sis. Envied? Oh no—but I thought she looked 
so alive. It was when she was working at that machine. 

Sir Harry. Alive! That’s no life. It’s you that are 
alive. (Curtly, crossing back to his chair above the table.) 
I’m busy, Emmy. 

Lapy Sis (rising). I’m sorry; I'll go, Harry. 


(She moves to x.c., and turns, slightly above him. He is 
already immersed in papers.) 
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Are they very expensive? 
Sir Harry (without looking up). What? 
Lapy Sims. Those—machines. 


(Sir Harry starts. Lapy Stms goes up, nervously, and 
exits. SIR Harry, alarmed, follows her with his eyes 
as—) 
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DMIHIYE 


Bare stage. Modern costumes. 35 minutes. 


Following modern trends, this comedy does without prop- 
erties, thus placing emphasis on pantomime and character 
portrayal. For scenery it needs only six chairs—to represent 
an open touring car. In the car are young people of high 
school age going on a picnic. The relations of the oddly as- 
sorted six, put to the trials and tribulations of a picnic, result 
in situations of great merriment and in dialogue flippant, fast 
and rich in performance possibilities. Extremely popular play. 


(Royalty, $5.00.) Price, 50 cents. 


SPARKIN’ 


Comedy. 1 act. By E. P. Conkle. 1 male, 3 females. 
Interior. Modern costumes. 25 minutes. 

This is a delightful little comedy of small-town Nebraska 
people and has to do with a timid young man who goes court- 


ing, but is unable to come to the point until Granny teaches 
him how to become a man. The play acts capitally. 


(Royalty, $5.00.) Price, 50 cents. 


MR. SNOOP IS MURDERED 


Mystery. 1 act. By James Reach. 4 males, 3 females. 
Interior. Modern costumes. 35 minutes. 


Oliver Sax, the famous gossip columnist, is about to go on 
the air with his weekly broadcast. In his office with him are 
four people: his secretary, his bodyguard, the radio an- 
nouncer and a young woman who has come to plead with 

* him against making public a certain incident in her past. As 
the broadcast starts, Oliver suddenly keels over—poisoned ! 
One of the above four must be the murderer, but which one? 
There are no tricks; the problem has been worked out in a 
perfectly logical—yet surprising—way. An 2xcellent play of 
its type, simple to produce and suitable for all groups. 


(Royalty, $5.00.) Price, 50 cents. 
i 


ANTIC SPRING 
Comedy. 1 act. By Robert Nail. 3 males, 3 females. 


Comedy. 1 act. By James Reach. 9 females, extras 
if desired. Interior, Modern costumes. 30 minutes, 


This novel and hilarious comedy has been designed ex- 
pressly for Women’s Clubs. The plot concerns a meeting of 
the “Women’s Literary and Civic Club of Harrisyille.” The 
ladies are assembled to hear an address by Senora Liares of 
South America on the subject of “Good Neighbors.” Before 
the lecture, there is a bu-?ress meeting at which is to be de- 
cided the momentous « ‘¢ tic. of what kind of flowers to 


plant on the club gro: ‘s “battle of flowers” develops 
into a screamingly ; . and provides Senora Liares 
with a very 771 ax ai "re, 
(Royalty, 60.) ‘rk, 50 Se 
. JOHNNY! 


Comedy. 1 act. By John Randall. 3 males, 4 females. 
Interior. Modern costumes. 35 minutes. 


Johnny Turner, “baby” of the family, has spent most of his 
es learning how to protect himself from older brother 

ick and sister Alice and, at fourteen, he’s quite an expert 
in this field. On the night of the play, Johnny’s father is 
running a dance at the Country Club for the benefit of the 
USO. Also on this night, Alice and Dick have conspired to 
deprive Johnny of his most cherished possession, an adoles- 
cent frog. Johnny decides to get revenge, and succeeds—in 
ample measure—almost wrecking the USO dance in the 
process. 

(Royalty, $5.00.) Price, 50 cents. 


THE MONKEY'S PAW 


Thriller. 1 act. By W. W. Jacobs and Louis Qy 
Parker. 4 males, 1 female. Interior. Modern costum: _ 
40 minutes, 


Major Morris drops in for a smoke with Mr. and Mr 
White. In his irresponsible chatter he mentions the gift t 
him by an Indian fakir of a monkey’s paw., The a 
attaching to it is that its possessor may have three ~ 
granted by asking them aloud. 

(Royalty, $10.00.) Price, 50 cents. 


